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THE MA RAU DER. jearnestly at him for a moment, and ap- 
|peared intensely thinking, of some wa) 
of continuing the conv@rsation, when 
Ovando generously offered to share a 


AN ORIGINAL TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTU 
CENTURY. 


(Continued from page 27.) |part of his own horse ‘with-him, until 
CHAPTER II. ithey reached the neighbourthg village 


The golden rays of the sun faintly |jof Pequonoc. 
shed their beams around, as like a globe || ‘‘ A soldier must submit to misfor- 
of fire, it sunk behind the distant forest |jtunes,” said the stranger, ‘and though 
trees, when Ovando crossed the bridge |jwe sometimes trouble those whom we 





a 
replied the soldier, and a smile danced 
over his features, lighting his eye with 
an unusual fire. ‘* Remember that it 
is alone we must meet.—Beware of de- 
ceiving mé@,;” and as he uttered these 
words, he farted into the recesses of the 
forest whic. lined both sides of the road. 

‘* Yes,’ muttered Ovando, “1 will 
meet this mao. The mystery which 
envelopes his actions shall be unfolded to 








which over-arched the Poquetanoc, and |idetend, our necessities compel us fre- 
pursued his course on the easteru side |quently to accept favours from our most 
of the Thames, towards the sea-shore, || bitter enemies.” 

Severai miles of his journey were cig —** You ure a soldier, then,’ replied 
pleted, and the waters of Fisher’s Island llovando. 66 Yes,”’ continued the stran- 
sound were seen at a distance, as he ger, ‘my duties are those of a soldier, 
ascended on his route, the steep sides of but Ovando fixed his penetrating 
Candlewood-hill. The moon was just jjeyes on the face of the stranger,—** but 
rising from behind a grey cloud when ajjwhat,” said he. ‘I hope you have not 
horseman with speed galloped past him. |/sullied the name of that honourable cal-} 
The fiery movements of the spirited j ling!” 

steed on which he was mounted, seem- ‘No, my preserver,” said he, ‘ but 
ed to baffle the skill of the rider, who |\we are strangers, and I hope for better 
in descending the hill was thrown from || acquaintance. Dare you meet me at 
his seat, while the impetuous animal ||to-morrow’s setting sun, on yonder shore 
dashed through the trees, and entered |inear the lone building which overlooks 
the forest on the left of the path. the sound.” 

Ovando turned his horse and spurred} The truth flashed like a beam of 
him to the spot where the horseman had }jlightning upon the mind of Ovando. 
been dismounted, and springing to the/‘* Wretch!’’ exclaimed he, seizing him 
ground, took him in his arms. He was |iby the throat. ‘‘ Coolly sir,” replied 
senseless from the shock which he had lie soldier, as he drew a pistol from his 








besom, “‘ the days of Ventor are not so 


injured him in his fall. Stunned only |ishort—eanhand me instantly, ere I add 


with its violence, he soon recovered ; |janother victim to my already too nu- 
. eS 
and thanking Qvando for his attention, |;merous catalogue of slain. 
enquired for his horse. : <¢] was mistaken,” said Ovando, let- 
‘He has entered the thicket,” re- {iting go his hold.—‘‘ At to-morrow 's set- 








me ;"’ and banishing as much as possible 
the thoughts which crowded on his 
mind, pursued his solitary journey te 
ithe ciige . « 

At the heuse of his brother-in-law, 
Mr. C's, he was received with pleasure ; 
but it was in vain they urged him to 
tarry—the unseitled state of the country 
induced him to husten his return, which 
for the promised meeting on the shore, 
he would have accomplished immediate- 
ly. 

The meridian sun had attained its full 
height on the next day, when Ovando 
took his leave of the family of Mr. C. 
and crossed the river. He stopped at 
the principal Inn, intending to wait until 
the time dsew nigh, ere he proceeded 
to the destined spot. 

At length, starting, he crossed the 


*) 


| Groton heights, and by a winding course 


reached the shore. The waves were 


lashing its rocky bound sides when he 


dismounted from his horse. The small 
islands which speckledthe immense wa- 
ters of Fisher’s and Long-Island sound, 


rose from the waters, scarcely admitting 








plied Ovando. The stranger looked “ting sun, Lwill meet you.” ‘* Enough,” 


a distinct view whether they were 























appeared enveloped in a thick fog,which 
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* Come, let us to our business.” 


 elaimed Ovando, “‘ your secret is safe 


: follow me.” He led Ovando through a 
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islands or black clouds hovering over 
the mass of waters. 
Ovando waited until the sun sunk like 
a globe of fire beyond the western hills, 
and the pale-faced moon was just emer- 
ging from behind a dark cloud, when 
from among the distant rocks that lay 
promiscuously along the shore, he saw 
the figure of a man coming towards him. 
Enveloped in a large mantle which co- 
vered his whole person, he strode to 








the spot where Ovando stood reclining 
against a rock. 3 

‘« Faithfal te your engagement, my 
friend, | perceive,” said the stranger, 
putting forth bis hand towards Ovando. 
** Yes, stranger,” replied he, “ the word 
of Ovando; like his oath, is binding.— 


“ Be it so,”’ replied the stranger— 
“Follow me.” 

He ascended the steep bahk of the 
shore with rapidity, while Ovando with 
much exertion clambered up after him. 
On their gaining the top they proceeded 
silent and cautiously towards the lone 
building. He pushed open the door and 
they both entered. yj 

* Here'is my quarters,” said the sol- 
dier, “‘ atid it is a garrison well stored— 
Hark ye! Cvando, I have feng Been in 
pursuit of some congenial “epirit to aid 
me, and one to whom | could impart the 
secrets of the Philosopher’s stone. 
Your countenance has struck me that it 
is an indication of your heart, and that 
boldness and intrepidity are character- 
istics of it. I have been a soldier, and 
am now one ; but the commander whom 
l once served under, dared to trample 
on me, and arouse my anger. Insulted 
and degraded, I abandoned him,—de- 
serted his legions and am now free.”’ 


Ovando listened to the Marauder 


while he continved ;: ‘1 have unhesita- 
tingly, and in language too plain to be 
misunderstood, unfolded to you my oc- 
cupation. My life is, as it were, in your 
hands—and should you betray me, | 
swear——— ‘‘Swear not at all!’ ex- 


‘with me.” : 
A’noise like the sound of horses’ feet 

on the ground was-heard-ap- 

the house. “Hah!” cried 

the Marauder, “we are discovered ; 
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secret door, which communicated to the || ed songsters that frequented the dell at 


cellar of the building, Where, touching |the right, and which wound its way to 


a spring in the side of the cellar, an |ithe shore. 


opening appeared in the wall, into which || A minute description of this residence 


they both entered. Through a subter- || was furnished by Ovando, who was se- 


ranean passage, they groped their way jjrectly to aid and assist the Marauder. 
for a considerable distance, until at |} Under the semblance of collecting sup- 
length it widened, and they descended || plies for the army, they were to rove 
into a small square room, lit by a solitary |jthrough the country. <A part of the 
lamp which stood burning on a rough | property of Ovando, was to be depo- 
oak table, on which was spread writing ‘sited into the hands of Ventor for secret 
materials. ‘ We are safe here,” said |! purposes, and a day appointed for a 
he, and swinging a partition which ap- i meeting on the confines of the Cedar- 
peared as forming one side of the vault- |iswamp. The arch companion of Ovan- 
ed room, displayed another dark narrow ||do had learnt from him the prospect of 
passage which appeared full of goods of |ihis becoming a father, and concerted 
every description. a plan for seizing the infant for security, 
It was here in this gloomy place, in jjin case virtue should predominate over 
which the light of heaven never beam- |i his rash engagements. 
ed, that the once virtuous Ovando, The business of Ovando being com- 
swore to link his fate with a marauder. ji pleted, they silently left the vaulted 
Though his soul shrank from crime, and |}room and continued through the dark 
abhorred the violators of the laws of his ||passage which terminated among the 
country: yet, tempted by avarice, he |jrocks on the shore. Ovando found his 
signed the contract which joined him }jhorse and pursued his way towards Po- 
with the marauder; and in pledge of|jquetanoc. The darkness of the night 
fidelity they exchanged their rings—the || somewhat impeded his course, but letting 
sight of which on any occasion, was a|ithe reins of Bis horse lie loose upon his 
token of fulfilling their solemn oaths. neck, he slowly moved on ruminating on 
The spot which Ovando had chosen |}the sudden events which had occurred 
for his residence at the junction of the j{te‘iim since leaving Almyra. 
Poquetanoc and Thames rivers, which} At length about midnight he reached 
empties into the ocean through Fisher’s the dwelling of Mother Monomia, fearful 
Island sound, was a retired spot, seques- |/of disturbing the aged woman, he cau- 
tered from the busy world; and on the |jtiously unfastened the door and entered 
romantic banks of that rapid streamjjthe house, where, throwing himself on 
stood the rustic dwelling which he had |ithe floor of the outer room, was ihrough 
purchased. Delighted nature seemed |ifatigue quickly locked in the arms of 
to smile on the cultivated fields, hills, |lsleep. Monomia had arose early, and 
and meadows which struck upon the eye jon entering the room was startled at the 
at a distance on the opposite side of the sight of a man lying wrapped in his 
river. cloak upon the floor,—but instantly re- 
A place more suited to the mind of||cognized him to be Ovando, whom Al- 
Ovando and Almyra, could not have||myra and herself had sat up at a late 
been found—the beautiful landscapes on |ihour for—and unwilling to disturb him, 
one side and the dark forest on the |ishe pursued her occupation about the 
other, rendered the scenes pleasing and ||house until Almyra arose, who with joy 
varied. The eagle soaring through |lembraced her returned husband. He 
fields of ether, often descended from its|jinstantly awoke, and set about taking 
lofty excursions, and perched on the Possession of his new habitation, which 
trees of the forest, which reared their || Was then ready to receive him. 
tall tops at the back of the hamlet. The}} The good woman Monomia was the 
night-bird screamed within the hidden only cot:panion of Almyra in her solita- 
recesses of the dark woods which bor- ry residence. Months had elapsed, anu 
dered the shore of the Thames, whilelithe time drew near when the gentle 
the coiling “serpent crept among the] Almyra was to become a mother. Ovan- 
deep tanglewood, charming the feather-|/do was occasionally absent, but dot a 
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murmur of complaint was uttered by; 


his tender wife. . 
(To be continued.) 











Blackwood’s Edioburgh Magazine contains the | 


following Spauish Tale which we have com- 


menced this week. It being so well told we) 


cannot refrain from laying it before our read-| 
ers, although it will probably occupy a part 
of three or four succeeding numbers of the 
Cabinet. 


A SPANISH TALE. 


The sun was going down upon the 
ridge of the mountain above Majente on 
a fine evening in July, when my hon- 
oured master Don [rancisco de Almo- 
rin, and his valet Tomaso, came in sight 
of the ferry across the Jucar, There 
had been some reports of robbers among 
the hills, and they stopped to see what a 
crowd was made of, that had gathered 
on the river’s side. They might have 
saved themselves the delay, for the 
crowd was nothing worse than the pea- 
santry of the neighbourhood looking on 
the ferry-boat, which was upset and 
lying on a little island in the midst of the 
stream. The next day was to be the 
fair of Valencia, and heaps of partridges, 
hams, eggs, and cheeses, lay on the 
bank, waiting till the flood should pase 
away. The outcries of the peasants 
came up to the travellers’ ears like the 
clamour of robbers, and the peasants 
themselves were still more puzzled by 
the travellers, who had in their hurry. 
mistaken the road, and were riding with- 
in an inch of the precipice.—** Nothing 
human ever galloped so fast,” “was one 
observation of the crowd; ‘ nothing 
human could ever gallop there at all,”’, 
was another. The best hunter for 
twenty miles round acknowledged, that: 
he would as soon break his neck at once, 
as follow bird or goat there; and the, 
priest, taking out his breviary, began’ 
the ‘* Exhortation against dealing with 
the devil.’ The horsemen had by this) 
time got over the rocks, and plunging; 
intu the valley, disappeared. Whatever 


differences of opinion there might have 
been as to their appearance, there could 
be none as to their vanishing. The Al- 
calde, a man of great gravity, and few 
words as became him, withdrawing the 
priest astep or two from the crowd, and 
holding council with him, returned, and 
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declared, that what they had seen was 
an undoubted apparition, and that they 
might expect to hear great news, proba- 
bly of a battle in Portugal. The priest 
went round, giving his benediction to 
the merchandise, and the crowd repeat- 
ed their Ave Marias with much ferven- 
cy. Some had seen the spectres disap- 
pear in a flash of lightning, others could 
swear that the hollow in the rock, 
where they plunged, had grown visibly 
larger ; and one, a pale youth, with a 
hectic cheek and a sunken eye, who 
had written the last Christmas carol, and 
was in fact the village poet, silently fol- 
lowed with a burning glance and an out- 
stretched hand the motion of a small 
grey cloud that rose from behind the 
hill, and grew into gold and purple as it 
met the sun. He afterwards wrote 
some lines upon it, saying that he had 
seen the spirits going up in a chariot of 
fire, and they were often sung after- 
wards throngh the country. But a sud- 
den turn of the road let out the horse- 
men at once, galloping down with whip 
and spur to the river’s side. Then 
came such a scene of confusion as it 
would take Lope to describe: Peasants 
rolling over peasants; the Alcalde in 
fall Might ; the priest on his knees, cal- 
ling on every saint together ; and more 
boar-hams, sheep-cheeses, partridges, 
and eggs, driven into the stream by the 
general rush, than 1 suppose ever float- 
ed down a Valencian river before. 

The cavaliers were at length recog- 
nized to be flesh and blood. The Al- 
calde gathered his gown round him, and 
retreated in anger beyond the rabble. 
The priest put up his breviary in some 
confusion, and the rabble roared with 
laughter, and clamoured for news of the 
heretics and the last battle. The poet, 
after gazing on the noble figure and 
handsome countenance of the Don, 
pointed out the up-turned boat, awd 
offered him a bed in the village till the 
flood should go down. ‘* It is impossible, 
my friend,” said the cavalier, *‘1 must 
pass the river to-night, for to-night I 
must bein Valencia. Is there no other 
boat ?’—** No,”’ was the answer ; ‘ that 
wag the only one known within memory ; 
the villagers were attached to it; it 
was probable that they never would 
have another.’ —* Is there ne ford ?”— 


——— 
** None for forty miles.”—** Then stand 
out of my way ; farewell.” Don Fran- 
cisco struck in the spur, and with a mo- 
tion of his hand to his servant to follow, 
darted forwards amid an outcry of ter- 
ror from the crowd. The flood was 
high, and had swelled higher within the 
last few minutes. It now came down, 
roaring and dashing sheets of foam upon 
the shore. The horse stooped his nos- 
trils to the water’s edge, started back, 
plunged, and wheeled round. Tomaso 
looked the picture of reluctance. ‘“ Stay 
where you are, sir,” said Don Francis- 
co ; ‘ take care of the horses, and follow 
me when this pestilent river goes down. 
This is my birth-night—If I do not ap- 
pear at home, it will be taken for grant- 
ed that a hundred foolish things have 
happened to me. Leave the beach 
clear!” The next instant he sprang 
off his horse, threw the bridle on the 
valet’s arm, and was rolling away in the 
waters. 
The Don was‘a bold swimmer, and had 
once, under the evil spirit of champaigne 
‘and a wager, swum with an Englishman 








from Port St. Mary's to the Fishmarket 
\gate at Cadiz, after supper. The Eng- 
‘lishman was drowned, and the Spaniard 
j won hietsagéy, and a fever, which sent 
him to mountain air and the Biscay physi- 
cians for six months. Having dared the 
ocean, he, suppose, thought he might 


rose so far in the stream, that the pea- 
‘sants raised a general shout of admira- 
‘tion. Yet the river was strong, and to 
"reach the opposite side was the matter 
‘in dispute between it and the Don. But 
‘the river was on its own ground, and, of 
‘course, soon had the advantage. The 
‘waves seemed to tumble over each oth- 
‘er, as if to reach the very spot where 
‘the swimmer was whirling round and 
‘round like a cork. The admiration of 
the peasants grew silent; a huge billow, 
‘high as the Alcalde’s house, and white 
as all the pigeons that ever covered it, 
icame down thundering and flashing, tilt 
every soul left his wares, and ran up 
the beach. The wmill-dam had burst, 
and on looking back, there was nothing 
to be seen but sheet on sheet of foam, 
rolling baskets here and there, a borrieo 
snorting and struggling down the torrent, 








and fragments of mill-spokes, tables, and 


defy a river; and at his first plunge he | 
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three-legged stools, which the miller’s 


family had abandoned as ransom for their 
lives. After much gazing, a cap was 
seen whirled’on the shore, which To- 
maso recognized as his master’s, and 
which, with many tears, he put up, de- 
claring that he should preserve it 
for the old Countess, who would think 
no reward too high for a relic of her 
departed son. Night fell rapidly, and 
the crowd retired, telling stories the 
whole way of the floods that presaged 
the plague, and the arrival of the Moors. 
(To be continued.) ° 
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ESSAYIST, No: 5. 
TIME. 


« On fickle wings the moments haste, 
* And fortane’s favours never last.” 
F. Lewis: 


What is that, which softens the sorrow 
of so many inhabitants of this earth, and 
cloys the pleasures of others, and makes 
them insipidto their taste ?—-which comes 
upon us, burdened with the fates of men, 


| wave, with a steady and unceasing mo- 


———— 





seen on the records of trath—that it! 
should be set down among the various 
pieces of information contained in a ehi-| 
losophical Treatise. Man cannot yet con- | 
cieve of time : why then should he med- 
die with eternity ? The inhabitants of| 
the earth may sink into the tomb, and) 
change again into the dust from which 
they sprung—the earth, that now moves 
so regularly in its orbit, may go—we 
know not where—and creation itself, 
may cease to be—but time will never 
have anend. Itrolls along, like a mighty 


tion. Itturns aside for nothing—it pau- 
ses for nothing ; but siezes upon every 
thing that it overtakes, and they are lost, 
in the deep and impenetrable darkness, | 
which no mortal eye can pierce. 








Of what avail is it then, that man—fee- | 
ble man, should labour so hard for that | 
wealth or glory, the one of which, a few 
years may deprive him of, and the other, || 
in a little while, he may cease to feel. 

«« If,” says a very celebrated and beau- | 
tiful writer, ‘‘ such thoughts were always | 


predominant, we should see the absur-_| 








and passes by tothe Judgement throne 
of Heaven, loaded wath their virtues or 
their crimes? It is Time :—which moves 
steadily, and swiftly onward, and bears 
with it all thatever bas beea, its pow- 
er exceeds that of the greatest monarch 






























do, or where is that which can withstand 
its power? The loftiest and firmest tem- 
ple ever reared by the hands of man, 
crumbles to dust as it approaches it, and 
the fairest flower that ever shed fra- 
grance in the air, hangs its:head and 
withers at its touch. 

It is impossible for man to compre- 
hend it, for when he attempts to reason 
on its beginning or its-end, he finds that 
his mental faculties are unable to grasp 
it, and he loses himself in the dark mys- 
tery that enshrouds it, untifhe is glad to 
turn the sebject from his thoughts, and 
restthem upon the more common events 
of the present or the past. 





earned of men, that time is but an island 
‘im the yast and boundiess ocean of eter- 
nity. An idea.of this kind may be in- 

‘when it is.read in the pages of a 
. Poem,——for poetry: is mostly fiction : but 
_ J am*astonished that it) should ever be 


of the earth ; for what is there it cannot| 





dity of stretching out our arms to grasp, 
that which we connot keep, or of wear-| 
ing out our lives in endeavours to add 
new turrets to the fabrick of ambition, ' 
when the foundation itself is shaking, and | 
the ground on which it, stands, is moul- 
dering away.” 

It is a very melancholy reflection, 
when we see the vast crowd of humafi 
beings, moving in all the beauty of life, | 
that the great subduer of all things will 
soon erase them from the list of living 
beings, and overwhelm them, and their 
glory, in one mighty, and indistinct heap 
of destruction. The great and the ob- 
scure, the rich man and the pauger, will 
alike feel the dreadful iufluence of his 
hand—they will fall silently into decay, 
and be thought ofno more. A great man 


_--— 








is like a wave of the ocean, which for a! 
little time raises itself above the surfacc, 
but soon sinks again to give place to an- 
other, and is lost amid the tumultuous. 








. Itchas. been the remarks of the most|}waters by which it is surrounded. 


There are many who, in the- beginning | 
of life, heed not the moments, as they, 
pass swiftly by them, and who are will-. 
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ing to spend them in idleness and pleas- | 
ure. They forget how:precious would | 
be those minutes to the sinking mariner, iis ofien compelled to introduce, in order 


when the dark waters seem closing forey- 
er over his head. 

Those who have experienced a feel- 
ing of this kind, know that there is 


much importance even in a single mo- 
ment. 


THEODORE. 


PS Se ees 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN BLANK VERSE 
AND RHYME. 

That Rhyme is more pleasing and 
harmonious to the ear than blank verse, 
cannot be denied ; but, when a _ writer 
attempts the delineation of a sublime 
object, blank verse is undoubtedly enti- 
tled to a preference. Thus, suppose a 
poet describing the ocean in its most 
tempestuous state: it is self-evident, 
that the subject is too awful and irregu- 
lar, to be fettered within the bounds of 
Rhyme. On the contrary, to describe 
the ocean, when the waves are calm 
and subdued, does not require all the 
force and vivacity of the former. The 
distinction is founded upon this; that 
the language of passion, by being set to 
a certain number of syllables and 
rhymes, becomes cool and insipid : we 
do not see in it the language of nature, 
but of art. 

There should always exist such an 
affinity between the object described, 
and the style of the description, as 
would naturally convey to the reader, 
ao accurate idea of its sublimity. Thus, 
when Virgil describes a battle, or a tem- 


pest, his'style is confused and rough; _ 


when Homer, a meeting of the Gods, 
his style is awful and sublime. It is 
for this species of writing, that those 
immortal poets have been so long and 
justly famed, and while ages last, will 
continue to be admired. Rhyme is 


justly considered by that learned and 


celebrated writer, Dr. Blair, ** if not 
inconsistent with the sublime, at least 
unfavourable to it.’ For the coustrain- 
ed beauty of Khyme, and the studied 
regularity of its numbers, responding 


actly to each other at the close of the 


line, although they accord with the gen- 
tle emotions of the heart, yet they wea- 
ken the native force of sublimity, and 
the superfluous words which the poet 
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to complete the rhyme, tend only to en-| 
feeble it. The excellence of Rhyme 
does not consist in any musical delight, || 
which it conveys to the ear, but in apt! 
and suitable numbers and fit quanties of, 
syllables, which often produce a mo-| 
notoue that is disagreeable and burden-| 
some to every judicious ear. In the) 
representation of the tragedies of Lee, 
it appears too studied and unnatural, 
that the persons represented should 
converse in Rhyme, when placed in op- 
position to the easy and graceful style of 
Shakspeare. 

Although Pope may seem to a super: | 
ficial reader, a more elegant writer| 
than Milton, yet the latter possesses a! 
native fire and energy. which far sur-| 
passes that of the former. To con-| 
clude, blank verse would seem to be| 
better suited to the language of passion, | 


and nature, and Rhyme that of art. 
Geeeee 








From the New-Bedfurd Mercury. 


BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 

Ever since inquiries after a new num- 
ber of the Sketch Book began to be an- 
swered with rumours that its author was | 
engaged on some more considerable de- | 
sign, it became a generally received, 
opinion that the promised work was to | 
possess a plot, train of incident and de-| 
pendence of character—in short, all. 
those auxiliaries which go to make up’ 
the interest of a modern novel. Those! 
whose delight it had been to shed tears 


over the ‘“* Broken Heart,’ were pro- 








mising themselves abundance of senti-| 
mental recreation in following a nev be- 
roine through two octavo volumes of 
heart stirring crosses; while those of 
lighter and more elastic temperament, | 
called to mind the ‘small head, flat at, 
top, huge cars, large green glasey eyes, 
and long snip nose of Ichabod Crane ;” | 
and promised themselves a store of mer- 
riment in the wider range of some pro-, 
totype of the renowned pedagogue.— | 
But after all, the book turns out not be, 
a novel—it is without fable or machine-| 
ry of incident, and its parts are scarcely 
more connected (han would be the same | 
number of pages bound together from) 
the Sketch Book. ‘Those, therefore, 
who can consent to be enteriained only | 








ithe occasion is well kept up. ‘* Master 


by regular method and gradation and 
established rules in novel writing, must 
give up the expectation of much plea- 
sure in reading Bracebridge Hall. But 
with those who have founded their ad- 
miration of Washington Irving’s writings 
upon the feeling and truth with which 
he delineates the tender passions, his 
power in poetical and picturesque de- 


scription, his observation of nature and} 


the irresistably humourous cast which 
he gives to peculiarities of character— 
will, we think, hardly find in the work 
before us a cause of disappointment. If 
they find nothing to equal the best parts 
of the Sketch Book, still there will be 
enough that is peculiar and excellent, 
to identify it as the production of the 
same mind. 

At the opening of the first volume, it 
is remarked—* The reader, if he has 
perused the volumes of the Sketch 
Book, will probably recollect something 
of the Bracebridge family, with whom | 
once passed a Christmas. I am now on 
another visit to the Hall, having been 
invited to a wedding, which is shortly to 
take place.’ You are let into the ec- 
centricities and oddities of all the in- 
mates at the Hall. Several of the chief 


Le 


personages of the neighbouring village 
are also introduced, and all are enter- 
taining in their way, and the bustle of 


Simon, a dapper little old bachelor, with 
a face like an apple that bas dried with 
the bloom on it; the wit and superan- 
nuated beau of a large family connexion, 
and the ‘* Squires’ factolum,”’ makes a 
conspicuous figure. An old school Gen- 
eral officer, is also drawn with consider- 
able humour. « 

The largest part of this work is tak- 
en up with what relates to English cus- 
toms and character; the main design 
seems to be, to give a picture of rural 
life in that country, in all its varieties, 
Tnere are besides several pleasant sto- 
ries incidentally ‘introduced. ‘The one 
entitled ‘* Dolph Heyliger” is the most 
considerable of these ; it is a legend af- 
ter the manner of “ Knickerbocker” — 
the following descriptions on the Hud- 
son, we extract from it :— 


6 In the second day of their voyage 











floated gently With the tide, between 
these stern mountains, There was that 
perfect quiet whiclr prevails over na- 
ture in the langour of summer heat. 
lhe turning ofa plank, or the accidental 
falling of an oar on deck, was echoed 
from the mountain side and reverbera- 
ted along the shores ; aud if by chance 
the captain gave a shout of command, 
there were airy tongues that mocked it 
from every clifi.” 

* * * * * * ” 
| Inthe midst of his admiration Dolph 
remarked a pile of bright snowy clouds 
peering above the western heights. It was 
succeeded by another, and another, each 
seemingly pushing onwards its predeces- 
sor, and towering with dazzling brillian- 
cy, in the deep blue atmosphere. And 
muttering peals of thunder were faintly 
heard, rolling behind the mountains. 
The river, hitherto still and glassy, re- 
lecting pictures of the sky and land, now 
showed a dark ripple at a distance, as 
the breeze came creeping up it. The 
fish-hawks wheeled and screamed, and 
sought their nests on the high dry trees ; 
the crows flew clamorously to the cre- 
vices of the rocks, and all nature seemed 
conscious of the approaching thunder 
gust. 

‘The clouds now rolled in volumes 
over the mountain tops; their summits 
still bright and snowy, but the lower 








they came to the Highlands. It was the 
latter part of a calm, suliry day that they 


parts of an inky blackness. The rain 
began to patter down In broad and scat- 
tered drops ; the wind freshened and 
curled up the waves; at length it seem- 
ed as if the bellying clouds were torn 
open by the mountain tops, and com- 
plete torrents of rain came rattling 
down. The lightning leaped from cloud 
to cloud ; and streamed quivering against 
‘the rocks, splitting and rending the 
‘stoutest forest trees. The thunder burst 
in tremendous explosions; the peals 
were echoed from mountain to moun- 
‘tain; they cracked upon Dunderberg, 
‘and then rolled up the long éefile of the 
‘Highlands; each head-land making a 
‘new echo, until old Bull Hill seemed to 
‘bellow back the storm. 

| For a time the scudding rack and 
mist, and the sheeting rain almost bid the 
landscape from the sight; there was a 
‘fearful gloom, illuminated still more fear- 
fully by the streams of lightning which 
glittered among the rain-drops. * * 
Just as they tdrned the point a violent’ 
‘flaw of wind came sweeping down a 
‘mountain gully, bending the fonest be- 
fore it, and in a moment lashing up the 
‘river into white froth and foam. The 
‘captain saw the danger, and cried outto 
lower the sail. Before the order could 
be obeyed the flaw strock the sioop and 
‘threw her ou her beam ends.” 
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ANECDOTES OF ‘THE REVOLUTIONARY wakR. 


An octavo volume has recently been 
issued at Charleston, to which we think 
the attention of the public throughout 
the United States, ought to be attracted, 
and which appears to us eminently pro- 
per to be read -by the young gentlemen 
ofthe country. We refer to Alexander 
Garden’s “ Anecdotes ‘of the Revolu- 
tionary War in America, and Sketches 
of the Characters of the persons most 
distinguished in the Southern States, for 
Civil and Military Services.” Mr. Gar- 
den was one of Colonel Lee’s. Partizan 
Legion, and Aid-de-Camp to Major 
General Greene. He has himself fur- 
nished some interesting details, ‘and 
collected from the best sources, a va- 
riety of pleasant anecdotés, illustrative 
of the complexion of the revolutionary 


tors. Some portion of the matter intro- 
duced inte this volume might have been 
dispensed with advantageously both for 
the author and reader, and another por- 
tion must be already familiar to persons 
conversant with the general history of 
the war; but on the whole, the contents 
are entertaining and. instractive, and 





deep mourning, according to the fashion 
of the Whig ladies, an English officer 
joined her at the momeat that a crape 
flounce was accidentally torn from her 
dress. She picked it up, and passing 
the house of John Rutledge, the absent 
American Governor, then occupied by 
the English Colonel Moncrief, slie ex- 
claimed—‘* Where are you, dearest go- 
vernor; surely the magnanimous Brit- 
ons will not deem it a crime, if I cause 
your house as well your friends, to 
mourn your absence.””—Saying this, she 
tied the crape to the front railing, and 
departed. Whether her companion 
mentioned the circumstance, or that her 
conduct was observed by persons within 


(which is more probable) it is certain 
‘that in a few hours, she was arrested 


and sent off to Philadelphia.” 

‘+ An officer, distinguished by his inbu- 
manity and constant oppression of the 
unfortunate, meeting Mrs. Charles Etli- 
ett in a garden adorned with a great 
variety of flowers, asked the name ef 
the Camomile, 
flourish with pecoliar Inxuriance. ‘* The 
| Rebel Flower,” sine replied “ Why was 
that name given to it?” said the officer. 





have the very useful tendency to invi- 





|** Because,”’ Yejoined the lady, ‘it 





itience of his audience ; having nearly 
closed a full house, which was reduced 
‘from three hundred to eighty persons, 
half asleep ; just at the time when he 


‘was expected to close, he unexpected. 


‘ly moved that the Riot Act should be 
iread, as a document necessary to eluci- 
‘date or to prove some of his foregoing 
assertions.—Burke, who sat close by 
him, and who wishing to speak to the 
‘question under discussion, had been 
bursting with impatience for more than 
an hour and a half! tinding himself so 
cruelly disappointed, bounced up, ex- 
‘claiming “ the Riot Act! my dear friend, 
the Riot Act! to what purpose, don’t you 
see that the mob is already dispersed.” 


THE INDIGNANT REPLY. 

| Philip, king of Macedonia, was a 
‘prince who possessed some amiable 
qualities, but how inconsiderable were 
these in comparison with the magnitude 





| w bd bd ‘yy. 
of his crimes. ‘The subsequent charac- 


| teristic anecdote is related by Plutarch : 
which appeared to! 


| A poor woman used ito appear often 
before him, to sue for audience, and to 
beseech him to put an end to her law 
‘suit ; but Philip always told her he had 





'' no time. 


Exasperated at these refusals, 


gorate the spirit of repulélican patriot- | thrives most when most trampled upon.”’| which bad been so often repeated, she 


ism, to fix the public atteotion upon the 


Mrs. Sabina Elliott having witnessed) 


noble examples of valor and self devo-||the activity of an officer, who had or- 


tion, and to re-prodoce and perpetuate 
lively sentiments of respect and gratitude 
towards those whose toils and sacrifices 
should ever be vividly remembered. 
The quotation of a few of the anec- 
dotes which he has recorded will serve 


peered the plondering of her poultry 
houses, finding ao old muscovy drake 
which had escaped the general search, 
still straying about the premises, had 
him caught and mounting a servant on 
horseback ordered him to follow and 





to illustrate the spirit that prevailed 
among the fair daughters of South-Caro- 
ina.— National Gazeite. 

* Mrs, Daniel Hall, having obtained 
permission to pay a visit to her mother 
en John’s Island, was on the point 
embarking, when a British officer step- 
ping forward, in the most authoritative 
manner demanded the key of her trunk, 
**What do you expect to find there ?” 
said the lady. ‘1 seek for treason,” 
was the reply. ‘ You may save your- 
selfthe trouble of search then,” said 
Mrs. Hall, «« You may find a plenty of it 
at my tongue’s end.” 

“Mrs. Brewton, walking in Broad- 
street, in Charleston, when the British 
Were in possession ef Charleston, in 












deliver the bird to the officer, with her 
compliments, as $he concluded, that io 


the hurry of departure, it had been left 
altogether by accident, 


b—____] ° 
LONG SPEECHES. 


David Hartly, a member of Parlia- 
meat in 1783, though destitute of man 
ner, possessed some talent, with unsul- 


perseverance and labour. In parlia- 
merit the intolerable length when in- 
creased by the dulness of his speeches, 
rendered him an absolute nuisancy, 
even to his friends. His rising always 
operated like a dinner-bell. One day 
that he bad thus wearied out the pa- 





jreplied one day with emotion, * if you 
|have not time to do me justice, be no 
‘longer king.” Philip was strongly 
affected with this rebuke, which a just 
jindignation had extorted from this poor 
;woman ; and so far from being offended 
at it, he satisfied her that instant, and 
afterwards became exact in giving audi- 
ence. He indeed was sensible that a 
king .and a judge are the same thing ; 
that the throne is a tribunal ; that the 
sovereign authority is a supreme power, 
and at the same time an indispensable 
ubligation to do justice ; that to distri- 
bute it to his subjects, and to grant them 
the time necessary for that purpose, was 
not a favour, but a duty and a debt; 
that he ought to appoint. persons to as- 


lied probity, added to indefatigable|| sist him in this function, but not to dis- 


charge himself absolutely from it ; and 
that he was no less obliged to be a judge 
than a king. All these circumstances 
are included in this natural, unafiected, 
and very wise expression ; ‘‘ Be no long- 
er king ;” and Philip comprehended ali 
its force. 
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WAR SONG OF THE GREEKS. 


Sons of Grecce! arise, awaken, 
Burst the bands of slavery! 
Let the tyraut’s throne be shaken, 
On to death or victory. 
The herors of Thermopyle 
Still live ia your memory, 
Like them—like them, we dare be free, 


Or nobly die for liberty 


See our fathers’ shades arising, 
Slowly move along the plain; 
Are they not their sons despising ? 
Have they shed their blood in vain? 
O, how long shall Grecians number 
Days of wrong, and nights of woe! 
Wake in fury from your slamber— 
Lay the haugbty tyrant low! 


Hark, the clarion calls away— 
Freedom’s banner waves on high! 

On countrymen—no more dclay— 
On to conquer, or to die ! 

Ev'ry heart beats high for glory, 
Ev'ry eye with valour glows; 

If we die,we live in story ; 
If we live *tis free from foes. 


Welcome war and desolation! 
What has terror for the brave! 
Welcome all—but degradation— 
Welcome ev'n the Freeman's grave! 
Sons of Greece! arise, awaken— 
Burst the bands of slavery, 
Let the Tyrant’s throne be shaken— 
On to death or victory. 


HORENTIUS. 


TO DR. PERCIVAL. 


“There is a magic in thy poetry, which hal- 
lows every place in which it moves; it a 
round nature an odour more exquisite than the 


perfume of the rose, and shi it a tin 
more resplendent than the blush of. the mora- 
ing.” tea 


Bard, in “a southern garden” jate sojourning, 
And erst from high Parnassus’ revelry ; 
Upon whose holy hill, the muses hail’d 

Thee their own son, of divine minstrelsy ; - 
Why is thy lyre, then turh’d to such a key 
As might make melody itself rejoice, 

Now laid aside ?—How oft from thee, 

And thine owa muse, when far remov'd from noise 
Of city, I have spent an hour, a day. 
And ah! such moments, when th’ exulting heart 
Beat warm and high, who would not feel, and say, 
"Twas madness with thee, or thy strains to part. 
Bard in a southern garden late sojourning, 
Whate’er thy fate, where’er thou now art roaming ; 


Whether amid the fair isles of the ocean, 
List’ning unto the heralds of the morning; 


Or through the forests of the western world, 
Where dwells the Indian, nature's forward child ; 


— 


Amid that desert, and those children wild. 
if ever thou should’st tread our frigid soil, 


Untess a zone so cheerless as the north, 
Should blight thy mirth, amidst our revelry. 














From the New-York Spectator. 


FREEDOM. 


When the world in throngs shall press 
To the battle’s glorious van, 

When th’ opprese'd shall seek redress 
And shall claim the rights of man— 

Thew shall Freedom smile again, 

On the earth and on the main. 


When the tide of war shall roll 
Like imperious ocean's surge, 
From the tropic to the pole 
And to earth's remotest verge— 
Then shall valor dash the gem 
From cach tyrant's diadem. 


When the banner is unfurl'd 
Like asilver cloud in air, 
And the champions of the world 
In their might assemble there— 
Man sball rend his iron chain 
And redeem his rights again. 


Then the thunderbolts shall fall 
In their fury on each throne, 
Where the despot holds in thrall 
. Spirite pobler than bis ewn— 
And the cry of all shall be, 
Battle’s shroud, or liberty ! 


Then the trump shall echo loud 
Stirring nations from afar, 
In the daring line to crowd, 












And torear the blade.of war— 
‘While the tide of life shall rain . 


_ Them the Saracen sbal) fiee 
From the eity of the Lora— 
« Then the light of vietory 

Shall illume Jadea’e sword— 
And new liberty shall shine 
On the plains of Palestine. 


Then the Turk shall madly view 
How his crescent waxes dim, 
Like the waning moon, whose hue 
Fades away on ocean’s brim— 
Then the cross of Christ shall stand 

On that consecrated land. 


Yea—the light of Freedom smiles 
On the Grecia: phalanx now— 
Breaks upon lonia’s isles, 
And on Ida’s lofty brow— 
And the shouts of battle swell 
Where the Spartan lion feil! 


Where the Spartan lion fell! 
Proud and dauntless in the strife 


How triumphaat was his knell! 


Gh! may thy steps be mark'd with holy peace, 
Bring with thee thy sweet notes of minstrelsy ;— 


DON THOMAS. 
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How sublime his close of life! 
Glory shone upon his eye, 
Glory which can never die! 


Soon shall earth awake in might. 
Retribution shall arise— 
And all regions shall unite 
To obtain the glorious prize— 
And oppression’s iron crown 
To the dust be trodden down. 


When the Almighty shall deform 
Heaven in the hour of wratha- 
When the angel of the storm 
Sweeps in fary on his path— 
Then shall tyranny be burl'd 
From the bosom of the world. 


Yet, O Freedom! yet a while, 

All mankind shall own thy sway— 
And the eye of God shall smile 

On thy brightly dawning day— 
And all nations shall adore 
At thine altar, evermore. 


FLORIO. 
} 
From the North American Review. 


A REFLECTION. 


I've seen the dark ship proudly braving, 

With high sail set and streamers waving, 
The tempest roar and battle pride; 

I've seen those floating streamers shrinking, 

The high sail rent, the proud ship sinking, 
Beneath the ocean tide; 

And heard the seamen farewell sighing, 

His body on the dark sea lying, 

’ His death-prayer te the wind! 


But sadder sight the eye can know, 

Than proud bark lest and seamea's vo, 

Or battle fire and tempest cloud, 

Or prey-bird’s shriek aud ocean's shroud— 
THE SHIPWRECK OF THE MIND! 


oe 
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LINES, 


On hearing of the loss of the Albion Packet. 


Proud o'er the wave, with streamers flying 
The Albion left Columbia's land ; 

With worth and beauty gaily smiling— 
Her sails unfurl'd,—by breezes faun’d. 


The star of day bad set in splendour, 
While tempests hover’d o'er the wave! 
The fierce winds rose with dreadful thunder, 
Threat’ning the ship iu ocean’s grave. 


An awful, pale, and haggard look, 
Prevail’d thro’out her crowded deek ; 
The dark clouds flew, by teinpests shook 

Around the destined wreck. 


Hark !—what means that awful crash,— 
The masts are gone 'mid mountain billow, 

The black wave o'er her deck aow lash— 
She's drove upon her rocky pillow. 
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— 
Aside the high and eraggy shore 
She’s struck—the awful cry is heard; 
The thundering waves with deaf’ning roar 
Appal each trembling sou! on board. 


She parts—with dreadful screams around, 
The waves engulph her sunder'd frame! 

And dying shrieks, with awful sound, 
Re-echo the Almighty's name. 


Th’ once proud ship which sail’ ocean o'er, 
No more is seen in noble course; 

She’s wreck’d and stove on Erin's shore, 
O’erwhelw'd by rude tempestuous force. 


A watery grave enshrouds her name, 
And youth and beautyworth and fame, 
Are sunk beneath the watery main— 
To friends return—no more again. 
pan 
—— 
NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, JUNE 8, 1822. 





THE DRAMA. 


The last week has afforded to the lovers of 
the drama an additional iucentive for visiting the 
theatre. The recent vacuum occasioned by 
the return to their country aod homes, of 
Mr. and Mrs. Barnes, Mr. Wallack, and severai 
others, who had heretofore drew no inconsider- 





able attention from our citizens, was supplied by 
the engagement of Mr. Cooper for a few eve- 
nings. 

On Monday evening was presented the trage- 
dy of Virginius or the Liberation of Rome. The 
interesting character of Virginius was sustained 
by Mr. Cooper, and Virginia by Miss Johnson. 
Between the play and farce, a Scotch Pas de 
Deuz, by the Miss Durangs, after which the 
farce of the Turnpike Gate. 
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in which he will make his appearance in the!' near Waiertown, Jefferson county, in this state 


character of Othello. which has been explored 100 rods. 


Combination against the Lawyers —A society | 
is about to be established in Westchester coun- | 
ty, in this state, the object of which is to prevent | “ Philo Rectum” is received.—The legacy of 
law suits. Itis to be termed the Peace Society. || his deceased brother Latus Rectum, is filed for 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


sce our next: but we have uot the heart to bury bim 
Lord Byron has sent a new tragedy to Lon- -yet—the account we published some time since 
don. Itis founded on a German story. } of “The Buried Alive,” affords a ray of hope 





The manascript life of this noble author is!) that he will be resusitated and inspired anew. 
' stated to have been read by favoured individuals. | 
It is said to be more a record of feelings, senti- 
ments, and of opinions, than of adventures, inci- 


“Junius,” “ Myrtillo,” and several others are 
on file. 


dents, and facts—a Rousseau sort of composi- || ee 


' tion. MARRIED, 


a 








On Wednesday afternoon a fire broke. out in Oa Wednesday evening, by the Rev Mr. Me. 


a building attached to Vauxhall Garden, that || Clay, Mr. Benjamin Martin, to Miss Margaret 
Thompson, all of this city. 





‘was used for preparing fire-works, which to || : ; : 
gether with the adjoining house of Mr. Shure. || At New Brunswick, N.J. on Tuesday evening, 
man, and two handsome brick houses owned and 1 by apse and by or er eee whee vit 
occupied by Mr. Coutant, were soon burnt to|| eemete: 1-00 — ae ey Sees 
the ground. The want of water prevented a ofthe Jate Dr. Moses Scott. 
sooner check to the destroying element. | To Albany, on Sunday evening last, by the 
Sete Rev. Dr. Chester, his *Excctierney William C. 
The Westchester (Penn.) Village Record I Gibbs, Governor of Rhode island, to Miss Mary 
contains a letter from*Mr. William Everhart,| Kane, daughter of Elias Kane, Esq 
addressed te his wife, containing the particulars || At Lyme, Conn. ou the 28th ultimo, by the 
of the melancholy fate of the Albion. Mr. Ev- | Rev. Mr. Rockwell, Mr. Matthew Marvin, of 
erhart was the only surviving cabin passenger of | Ohio, to Miss Sarah, daughter of Enoch Lord, 
‘the Albion. He was miraculously preserved |, ES4- 
for about three hours on a rock while the waves 
were beating over him, watil at length he was | 
| 











rescued. 


DIED, 


ie 





Pope. 


the North River, opposite Hoboken, on Wednes-|| On Tuesday afternoon last, Mrs. Margaret 


| 
day last. A young woman among the pene, | Miller, wife of Sylvanus Miller, Esq. aged 39. 
and three young men were unfortunately drown- ‘| On thesame afternoon, of a severe aud linger- 
ed before assistance could be given from the || 











On Tuesday evening, the Musical Draw 
(iu three acts) of Montrose, dramatized from.th 
celebrated novel, the Legend of Mon < 
terpiece, the Petit Comedy of A day after t 
Wedding, or a Wife's first Lesson, and Mr. 
Goudeau’s performance on the tight rope. 


On Wednesday evening, the Petit Comedy of | 


the Two Wives, and the comedy of Rule a wife, 
and have awife,—concluded with the farce of 
the Highland Reel. 

On Thursday evening, the new popular dra- 
ma of The Spy, or the Tale of the Neutral 
Ground, founded on the celebrated novel of that 
name. We were happy te see that this native 
production of our own couatry gained_ its won- 
ted attention. The differeut characters were 
sustained, generally speaking, tolerably well.— 
Mr. Geudeau’s feats on the tight rope— Pageant 
of the Coronation of Henry V.—and the farce of 


the Spoiled Child concluded the evening’s en- 
tertaioment. 


On Friday evening, Brutus, or the fall of 


Riedane” Mr. Cooper—the afterpicce, 





saved by swim- || Alexander Lott, aged - 9 years. 
ued. by a boat. 


On Wednesday morning last, Mrs. Catherine 
Smith, wife of Mr George Smith, aged 42 years. 

On the same morning, Mr. Benjamin Shatzel, 
in the 43d year of bis age. 

On Wednesday afternoon, of a lingering ill- 
ness, Miss Catherine Phabus, aged 20 years, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Phoebus, of this city. 

On Tuesday morning last, afier a lingering ill- 
ness, Mrs, L. W. Chipp, aged 32 years. 

The London Star of April 15th contains the 
following notice, which is very extraordivary if 
true:—Died on the 13th of March, John Morris, 
Esq of Niddfraid, ncar Newtown, Moutgomery- 
shire. This gentleman was of extraordiuary 
dimensions, and weighed thirteen hundred weight 
in the coffin.—The body was lowered into the 
grave by a windlass prepared for the purpose- 





x jing illness, which he bore with fortitude, Mr. 
adjoining shores. up man was 









der the impression t at he had, by the; 

of witchcraft, inflicted a spell or charm on his 
wife, who had been for sometime complaining of 
sickness, and which they both superstitious) 5 
attributed go the power of conjuration in the 
black. The opinion of the husband of the wo. 
man was strengthened on application to an old 
hag, who praetised upon the credulous and oJ 
perstitious of the country around, by fortune | 
telling. She artfully confirmed the suggestion 
that bis wife.was under the power of a conjurer, 
and gave such a description of the mysterious 
author of her malady, that left no doubt on the » 
mind of the husband that bis neighbour the black 
man, was the conjaror. The miserable dupe is 
stated to have gone to the house of the biack 
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We perceive by the bills of the day, that this 
evening is the last of MreCooper’s eugagement, | 
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rid deed, 


A stupendous cavern has been discovered 

















